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PRIZE AWARD NUMBER 


NOVEMBER 1934 


IMPERIOUS OX, IMPERIAL DISH 


THE BUFFALO 


Spates IN blazonry means 
prudence; and niger, unpropitious. Might 
hematite- 
black incurved compact horns on a bison 
have significance? The 
soot brown tail-tuft on 


a kind of lion- 


tail; what would that express? 
And John Steuart Curry’s Ajax pulling 
grass—no ring 


in his nose—two birds standing on his back? 


{61} 
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though prints like this cannot 
show if they were black 
birds, nor the color 


of the back. The modern 
ox does not look like the Augsburg ox’s 
portrait. Yes, 
the great extinct wild Aurochs was a beast 
to paint, with stripe and six- 
foot horn-spread—decreased 
to Siamese-cat- 


Brown Swiss size, or zebu 
shape with white plush dewlap and warmblooded 
hump; to red- 
skinned Hereford or to piebald Holstein. Yet 
some would say the sparse-haired 
buffalo has met 
human notions best— 


unlike the elephant, 
both jewel and jeweler in the hairs 
that he wears— 
no white-nosed Vermont ox yoked with its twin 
to haul the maple sap, 
up to their knees in 
snow ; no freakishly 
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Marianne Moore 


Over-Drove Ox drawn by 
Rowlandson, but the Indian buffalo, 
albino- 

focted, standing in the mud-lake, with a 
day’s work to do. No white 
Christian heathen, way- 


laid by the Buddha, 


serves him so well as the 
buffalo—as mettlesome as if check- 
reined—free neck 
stretching out, and snake-tail in a half twist 
on the flank; nor will so 
cheerfully assist 


the Sage sitting with 


feet at the same side, to 
dismount at the shrine; nor are there any 
ivory 
tusks like those two horns which when a tiger 
coughs, are lowered fiercely 
and convert the fur 


to harmless rubbish. 


The Indian buffalo 
led by bare-leggéd herd-boys to a hay 


hut where they 
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stable it, need not fear comparison 
with bison, with the twins, 
nor with anyone 
of ox ancestry. 


NINE NECTARINES AND OTHER PORCELAIN 


Arranged by twos as peaches are, 
at intervals that all may live— 
eight and a single one, on twigs that 
grew the year before—they look like 
a derivative; 
although not uncommonly 
the opposite is seen— 
nine peaches on a nectarine. 
Fuzzless through slender crescent leaves 
of green or blue—or both, 


in the Chinese style—the four 


pairs’ half-moon leaf-mosaic turns 
out to the sun the sprinkled blush 
of puce-American-Beauty pink 
applied to beeswax gray by the 
unenquiring brush 
of mercantile bookbinding. 
Like the peach Yu, the red- 
cheeked peach which cannot aid the dead, 
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Marianne Moore 


but eaten in time prevents death, 
the Italian peach- 
nut, Persian plum, Ispahan 


secluded wall-grown nectarine, 
as wild spontaneous fruit was 
found in China first. But was it wild? 
Prudent de Candolle would not say. 
We can not find flaws 
in this emblematic group 
of nine, with leaf window 
unquilted by curculio— 
which someone once depicted on 
this much mended plate; or 


in the also accurate 


unantlered moose, or Iceland horse, 
or ass, asleep against the old 

thick, lowleaning nectarine that is the 

color of the shrub-tree’s brownish 
flower. From manifold 

small boughs, productive as the 
magic willow that grew 
above the mother’s grave and threw 

on Cinderella what she wished, 

a bat is winging. It 


is a moonlight scene, bringing 
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the animal so near, its eyes 
are separate from the face—mere 
delicately drawn gray discs, out from 
itself in space. Imperial 
happiness lives here 
on the peaches of long life 
that make it permanent. 
A fungus could have meant 
long life; a crane, a stork, a dove. 
China, with flowers and birds 
and half-beasts, became the land 


of the best china-making first. 
Hunts and domestic scenes occur 
in France on dinner-plates, signed on the 
back with a two-finned fish; England 
has an officer 
in jack boots seated in a 
bosquet, the cow, the flock 
of sheep, the pheasant, the peacock 
sweeping near with lifted claw; the 
skilled peonian rose 
and the rosebud that began 


with William Billingsley (once poor, 
like a monkey on a dolphin, tossed 

by Ocean, mighty monster) until 

Josiah Spode adopted him. 
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Marianne Moore 


Yet with the gold-glossed 
serpent handles, are there green 
cocks with “brown beaks and cheeks 
and dark blue combs” and mammal freaks 
that, like the Chinese Certainties 
and sets of Precious Things, 


dare to be conspicuous ? 


Theirs is a race that ‘understands 
the spirit of the wilderness” 
and the nectarine-loving kylin 
of pony appearance—the long 
tailed or the tailless 
small cinnamon-brown common 
camcl-haired unicorn 
with antelope feet and no horn, 
here enamelled on porcelain. 
It was a Chinese who 
imagined this masterpiece. 


Marianne Moore 
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TOWARD WINTER 


A TRIP THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS 


“Prepare that body under your hiking-dress; prepare 
your heart and your bright-edged mind, breakfasting early, 
at Traveller’s Rest, watching the swift snow fall. 


“Remember morning, rising like a sea-bird ; remember 
that waterfall, long as Rapunzel’s hair, 
like a village fiddler, gay at your window calling. 


“All that was whispered to you in sleep, forget: 
the nurse’s stories, dreams of miraculous horses, 


” 


the street-lamp nodding and smiling over your bed 


Beginning the journey, sky grey as the cliffs 
that north of Finland stretch towards the arctic sea, 
our skis over our shoulders, and ski-poles firm— 


at nine o'clock, sun like a burst of laughter, 

but the climbing hard, but the air thin. The bird at your 
shoulder 

muttered: His hands are hard ; the wind in his nostrils 


burns with another frost. At ten, I detected 
cataract dimming your eye. When the mountain wavered, 
snow flowing in separate streams, the pine trees 
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Anthony Henrici 


below us shook, and I called on you to surrender. 
3efell me then distress, your body vanishing, 
nerve and bone as I touched, the fingers fading, 


arms, trunk, and the dissevered smiling head. 
Vhich I write as a man might write on a dusty 


window, or tell in a smoking car to kill time. 


OUR WINTER COMRADE 


For he, with a skier’s skill tightening heart and muscles 
to keener joy, whose hands familiar with snow, 


twisting the wheel, binding wounds, are silent when clasped, 


came to know Death, when they were pickets together 
at the mill in Ambridge, walking home late at night, 


or talking over glasses of beer at Joe’s. 


“That night I had been hunting, slept on the ground, 
and dreamt of the pool where my father taught me to swim, 


who drowned there later. It seemed it was you, not he, 


“were teaching me now: to lie straight in the water, 
now to breathe and now not, not to be afraid. 
But when I was dreaming I did not know you yet 


” 


“How did the dream turn out?” 
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“T told you to take 
your hands away that were holding me. But as you did, I 
started to sink, and woke, frightened, to see the 
light from the airplane beacon swinging across the sky.” 


Saw then, with death-quickened eyes, many lying in solitude 

whether alone or together, in furnished flats, 

parked automobiles, railway waiting-rooms, or on park 
benches, 


praying, “Spare us from love.’”’ When he cried, ‘““O my 
comrades, 
look, I have found a friend, he will bring you salvation!” 
they turned their eyes to the wall and would not answer. 
Anthony Henrici 


THE WALL 


With no substance of its own, 
Space is certain as a stone, 

A granite wall, a solid sea. 
Space divides my love from me. 


Seasons cannot break this wall, 
Moon contrive this ocean’s fall. 
Rain cannot dissolve this stone. 
Let us shatter space alone! 
Dorothy Emerson 


{70} 


THE SECRET LAKE 


If suddenly my wishes were great pines, 
They should stand close, and make a secret place 
About that quiet lake which is your face. 


No fleeing deer should startle those confines 


lo stop short, quivering and terror-eyed, 
Blind in the light that trembles on the lake. 
Nor should one far-blown gull be known to make 


A shadow there, the width a wing is wide. 


There would be only the sound of needles falling: 
No other noise, not even the wind’s; no otter 
Plunge to confuse the clear, star-captured water ; 
At dusk, far-off, would no dim bird be calling. 


Raymond Hosken 
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SYMBOLS 


THE EIDOLON AGAIN 


What symbol resurrects your Spring? 

For you were not ever seemingly even in our 
Intangible past habitation. No echoes ring 
Your voice. There is not any power 


To charm that silhouetter of flesh and essence 
Into more than the outline of ideals. 

What symbol resurrects your presence 
Against the curtain in the mind that feels 


Only an absence not too large to forget? 

Is this because of your right and form, too strict 
In style of grace ever like ours to be let 

Drift, a material derelict 


Populated by ghosts, about those living Springs 
Where once your apparition stood 

Gathered about by afternoon as with wings 

Of future folding in the Maytime wood, 


Or in the room with the sun through the glass 
Dropping light from your wrist against the wall? 
Are these things idols behind you? Do they pass 
Shining behind your life? Does any symbol recall 
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Richmond Lattimore 


Your transition through another person’s shadow 
With open eyes and with unfaltering feet? 
Will you return a stranger to our living meadow 


In shape and bearing complete? 


And shall I see your outline on the wall? 
Does any symbol recall? 


DYAD 


If lead or steel should interrupt 
By sleight or driven force the task 
Of this red stubborn muscle cupped 


Behind the ribs, then, I must ask, 


Shall this dead organ labeled dust 
Drag in immediate decline 

The soul’s self down with it, and must 
The inward world that I call mine 
Dissolve in powder? Or in pride 
Above the gross material 

Wrecked under it, shall something ride 


Spelled thereby into freedom, shall 


The death about the heart unsheathe 
A bud within that waits compressed 


And blossoms when I cease to breathe? 
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Shall I make answer? It is best 


Where all men’s reasoning is weak 


To take the answer that is sent. 


What man shall have the right to speak 


Who has not dared experiment ? 





Richmond Lattimore 


A DANCER 


Beauty was not born mutable that time: 

no motion encircled it and let it go; 

steady as vision and unvarying 

it kept its ideal state until the dark. 

Someone tears up the unsold tickets; 

the doors are locked ; and the terraced darkness 
is left to draughts and the settling dust ; 

sleep advances, meeting little resistance. 


We have the smoke blown on the avenue, 

the expected expenses, the usual wear and tear, 
the records misplaced, lost sooner or later. 
Familiar hands stretched in alien gestures 

will make us wonder, turning to windows 

and the wind blowing out of the grey east. 


G uy Car len 


[74] 


DAHOMEAN SONGS 
TO THE ENVIOUS 


The Giver of Life 

Placed the Sun in great space 
And said: No hand 

Shall be the length to reach it; 
Though clouds disappear, 

And we become a mountain, 
Immovable and high, 


It will not be that the hand obeys not. 


The Giver of Life 

Placed the Sun in the heavens, 

And said: No eye 

Shall have the cunning to see within; 
Though clouds disappear, 

And we become a mountain, 
Immovable and high 


It will not be that the eye obeys not. 


TO THE SUN GOD 


Softly, softly, Lisa — o, 
Softly, O Sun-God, 


Do not ravish the world. 
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Ram pawing the earth with hooves of flame, 
Ram pounding the earth with horns of fire, 
Do not ravish the world, 

Do not destroy us. 


FOR THE EARTH GOD 


Thy need is great, 
And great our need to sing, 
For days of trouble are upon us. 


The bullock of Abomey 
Says to him of Cana, 


“ 


It is the day of trouble; 

The carrier of grain, 

Says to the bearer of salt, 

Thy load is heavy, brother, 
And this the day for carrying; 
The bearer of the dead 

Says to the carrier of ladders, 
It is the day fer carrying loads, 
It is the day of trouble. 


SONG FOR THE DEAD 


I came to drink with my friend, 
And find him I could not. 
O Death, who taketh away Life 
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Frances Herskovits 


And giveth no day at court, 
A day will come and I shall see him again. 
Aye, I shall see him 
For I too am going toward Death. 
Translated by Frances Herskovits 


SONNET 


If we have anything to answer for 

Beyond the final portico, I think 

It must be youth. The pale dead dream no more 
Out there, except in retrospect; they drink 

No pleasure but is filtered from the dregs 

Of early passion. All the rest was lost 

In the long clasp of aging limbs; what plagues 
Them now has no intrigue with earth, nor cost 
Of moral fabric, nor any reward 

For longing, save phantasma elsewhere known, 
And briefly, in their youth. Wanderers toward 
The cosmic heart, insatiate and alone, 

Chey find themselves the eager vassals still 


} 


Of that which life was impotent to kill. 


Marian Shuman 


[77] 
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INVOCATION 


I have a treacherous and difficult business here, 
impossible to finish, and hardly yet begun: 


To draw a liquor smooth as maples make, 
to caliper a wind where it has run. 


Between piston and piston these sounds are made 
out of the old habit and eagerness of speech: 


Mechanical thin sleights of syllables 


between one wave and another on the beach. 


This is nothing like bread to eat, or wood for a fire, 
and not the sun’s face, or shadow by some larch; 


Only dream’s journey with a word I heard somewhere, 
but not a recipe, or a mackinaw for March. 


And there is nothing here but talk all people know 
a gullet full of words, a word for everything ; 


A blowing on strings strung within the throat 
for the morning, for the day and evening. 


It is to sound. It is to sound again. 
It is to shape the nerve as well as tongue 
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Reuel Denney 


With the plain muted tones of speech 
drawn from the little thunder of the lung. 


It is to make with nothing but the mouth 


a shore and waves upon that shore, 


Which, when they seem to rise, will fall away, 


and yet return, when sure to come no more. 


It is to speak these words into a silence, 


lips letting go each separate syllable, 


As the drops fall from springs in dusty countries, 
until the last, until the ear is full. 


Reuel Denney 
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TWO POEMS 
SENTENCE 


The strange thought grown familiar 
Wakes me no more at midnight, 
Though waking still I find it 

In midnight as in noon. 

The strange thought losing strangeness 
Is like the mango’s flavor— 

All other thought insipid 

Lacking that harsh astringence. 

Those things long known and cherished, 
Stared at through this thought’s lenses, 
Shift, form, reform, lose pattern, 
Vagarious, uncertain. 

The thought once breathing terror, 
The thought still doom-encircled, 

Is arbitral and polar 

Above the quaking shoals. 


ALCATRAZ 


Noon after noon the seabird seeks this rock, 

He who has freedom of all sky, all shore, 

Noon after noon he comes from far clouds flying 
To ¢ rch hereon, as all the noons before. 

This rusted boulder, this casual piece of granite, 


Is th eabird’s star in a universe of cloud, 
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Muna Lee 


His plot of earth, his verity, his comfort, 

The one nxed point in fluctuant tides allowed. 

Not in wide space his joy nor far horizon. 

This wildest, freest thing who in unknown 
Unbounded oceans of air, oceans of water, 

Has found but this harsh certainty of stone. 
Launched at the ether from daybreak unto daybreak, 
Midway of dawn and dusk his wings decline 

For renewal of endurance, renewal of rapture, 

To this rock which is his certainty, and mine. 


Muna Lee 


DARK SONG 


There must be green turf cut 
Before graves can be made. 
Give me a sharp spade; shut 
The doors of light; the shade 
Apparels best this labor. 
Contrast were else too quick 
Between our living neighbor 
Death’s darkness and those sick 
With life’s profound disorder, 
Ephemerality. 
[ stand upon the border: 
Give the bright steel to me. 
Kenneth St ™ Alling 
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THEY PASS 
LA PASSADA FOLOR 


She has gone the long way, the front gate and the lane, 
The long way she first came, strange, and I coveted her. 
Loved, she came to me gaily in at any door, 
Now I have fretted her 
She has gone the way among the old trees and she will 
come no more. 


She has left me, going among the old trees 
With no sound about her, no wind blowing, 
The day made no sound about her footsteps leaving, 
I gave myself no sign of grieving, 
There was nothing in the still leaves. 


A bird sat still by her way as she passed, 
Now, silly by myself, I marvel how I wept so fast. 
I shall borrow some new light shape, tomorrow 
I shall find some dance, some new strife, 
light and unbinding 
Perhaps tomorrow. . 
Once I loved, I can remember, I recall the ending. 
She passed behind the trees 
Leaving no trust of sorrow for my tending. 
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Arthur Ebel Steig 
LAMENTATION 


Let us be quick to look upon her 
in this hour 
For such beauty may not bide 


long as a flower. 


Oimé! what subtle evil has the bright air spun! 
Let no one see her face 
or he is undone 
For she has brought such madness into this place 
N¢ vood man looks on her 


but his old love goes sour 


And he weeps his bitter lot, 
turning aside 
To burn for what he has not 
and grieve. 
Oimeé! what tenuous devil has the bright air spun! 


There is nothing, 


The cold twig holds a thread of her sleeve. 


Arthur Ebel Steig 
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THE NIGHT OF THE SOUL 


“even so sweet sleep did 

perish from their eyes, as they 

watched through the wicked night. a 

Iliad 10. 
When night is dark in the minds of men and evil dreams 
wander 
Silently along the faithless shadows, is it wisdom 
To hug forgetfulness like sleep, give up the banner 
g g P, & I 
You once died for, skulk with the skulking spies, draw neare1 
’ g SI 

The unsuspecting camps of the remembered daylight, 


Smother with crash of steel the opened, warning lips? 


Think how the day once shone upon your gathered armies, 
The harvests of its light; think how the pledge was given 
> ’ I t t—) 

To be the banner’s self in stress of dust and darkness 
Until the day be won. Why let survival lessen 
The beautiful bright helmets of the dawn impending, 

£ I f 
Inevitable as the silence of murdered lips? 


Charles R. Murphy 


THE RETURN: AN ELEGY 


The east wind finds the gap bringing rain 
Rain in the pine wind shaking the stiff pine. 
Beneath the wind the hollow gorges whine, 
The pines decline. 

Slow film of rain creeps down the loam again 


Where the blind and nameless bones recline. 


they burn like faggots in . . . of damp and dark 


the monstrous bulging flame. 


ium-phosphate lust speculation faith treachery: 
it walked upright with habitation and a name 


tell me its name 


The pines, black, like combers plunge with spray, 
Lick the wind’s unceasing keel 

It is not long till day. 

Pines lurch beneath the thunder’s livid heel; 
The long sough, the rent bough’s squeal. 


The pines, black, snore. What does the wind say? 
fell me its name 


I have a name, I am not blind. 
Eyes not blind press to the Pullman pane 
Survey the driving dark and silver taunt of rain. 


What will I find— 


What will I find beyond the snoring pine? 


[85] 
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Oh, eyes locked blind in death’s immaculate design 
Shall fix their last distrust in mine. 


give me the nickels off your eyes 

from your hands the violets 

let me bless your obsequies 

if you possessed conveniently enough three eyes 


then I could buy a pack of cigarettes 


In gorges where the dead fox lies, the fern 

Will rankest loop the battened frond and fall 

Above the bare and tushed jaws that turn 

Their insolence unto the gracious catafalque and pall. 

It would be the season when milkweed blossoms burn. 


the old fox is dead 

what have I said! 

I have only said what the wind said 
wind shakes a bell the hollow head 


By dawn the wind, the blown rain, 

Will cease their antique concitation. 

It is the hour when old ladies cough and wake, 
The chair the table take their form again 
And earth begins the matinal exhalation. 


does my mother wake 


Pines drip without motion, 


The hairy boughs no longer shake. 
’ eS S 
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Robert Penn Warren 


Mist crook-backed and shagged ascends; 

Round hairy boughs the mist with shaggy fingers bends. 
No wind no rain: 

Why do the steady pines complain ?— 

Complain— 


the ¢ l 1 fox is lead 


what have I said! 


Locked in the roaring cubicle 
Over the mountains through darkness hurled 
I race the daylight’s westward cycle 


Across the groaning roof-tree of the world. 





ahundred years men took this road 


the lank hunters then men hardeyed with hope: 
ox-breath whitened the chill air the goad 

fell: here on the western slope 

the hungry people the lost ones took their abode 
her they took thet stand: 


alders bloomed on the road to the new land. 


] 


here is the barn the broken door the shed 


he old fox is dead 


The wheels hum 
The wheels. I come. 


Whirl out of space through time, O wheels! 
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Pursue down backward time the ghostly parallels, ' 
Pursue past culvert, cut, embankment, semaphore— 
Pursue down time. The pines, black, snore— 


turn backward turn backward O time in your flight 
and make me a child again just for tonight 
good lord he’s wet the bed come bring a light 


What grief hath the mind distilled? 

The heart is unfulfilled, 

The hoarse pine stilled. 

I cannot pluck 

Out of this land of pine and rock, 

Of the fallen pine-cone, 

Of redbud (its season not yet gone). 

In drouth the lizard will blink on the hot limestone. 
If I could pluck— 


the old fox is dead 

what is said is said 

heaven rest the whorey head 

what have I said! 

only said what the wind said 

honor thy father and mother in the days of thy youth 


look homeward angel let thy heart melt with ruth 


If I could pluck 
Out of the dark that whirls 


Over the hoarse pine, over the rock, 
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Robert Penn Warren 


Out of the mist that furls— 

Could I stretch forth like God the hand and gather 
For you my mother— 

If I could pluck 

Against the dry essential of tomorrow 

To lay upon the breast that gave me suck 

Out of the dark 


The dark and swollen orchid of this sorrow. 


Robert Penn Warren 


[89] 
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COMMENT 
PAUL VALERY 


WO FACTS about Paul Valéry invite, and exhaust, the 


general interest in him. At the age of sixty-three he has 


been publicly known and printed for only seventeen years. 
And in any account of the social function or human values 
of modern poetry, his name is usually mentioned, in terms 
varying from contempt to disgust, as representing the aloof- 
ness of a purely esthetic intelligence to the place of life in 
art. To these unpromising conditions may be added the 
fact that, for a poet of international reputation and a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, the quantity of his verse is 
extremely small (and for readers of English almost inac- 
cessible) ; and that both his literary doctrines and habits of 
publication indicate that he is satisfied it shall remain so. 
La Jeune Parque was a literary sensation in 1917 in spite 
of wartime distraction. This was due chiefly to its difficult 
style. The public was unaware that the volume restored 
to contemporary poetry an austere young man of the Nine- 
ties who had taken his lessons in craftsmanship from Mal- 
larmé; had written one essay on the method of Leonardo 
da Vinci and another on a creature — Monsieur Teste — 
who symbolized the triumph of mind over sensation; and 
had printed in private magazines those modest poetic be- 
ginnings which were, many years later, to be reprinted at 
the request of friends under the title Album de Vers 
Anciens in 1920. This young man had been remembered 


[90] 


Paul Valéry 
by a few acquaintances, chiefly for his indifference to lit- 
erary fame and his willingness to desert poetry for twenty 
years of mathematics and engineering. What the critics 
found in La Jeune Parque was a severe reproach to the 
decadent symbolism and excited experimentation of pre-war 
years, as well as a hard creative intelligence that promised 
to bring to proof the arguments on la poésie pure then being 
fought out under the direction of Charles Maurras and 
Henri Brémond. 

Since 1917 a few poems —chiefly L’ Aurore, L’Ebauche 
d'un Serpent, Le Cimetiére Marin, and the collection of 
Charmes in 1922 —have brought to Valéry the unusual 
privilege of unread eminence, along with the more dubious 


prominence of extensive interpretation. In France this has 


been sharply partisan. Larbaud has spoken for the genera- 
tion of Le Banquet, Thibaudet for the influence of Berg- 
son, R. P. Gillet and Charles du Bos for the Catholic view- 
point, and Alfred Droin and Paul Souday for French tradi- 
ion and the readers of Le Temps. ‘There have been Hom- 
mages from European admirers and, on Valéry’s succession 
to Anatole France in the Academy in 1925, a collection de 
luxe of his works. In America the essays of Edmund Wil- 
son and Malcolm Cowley have introduced a poet almost 
wholly unlike any personality in our poetic schools, while 
in England a few short comments have appeared, the best 
by Samuel Hoare, Mr. Eliot, and H. A. L. Fisher. Now, 
however, two books of general introductory character have 


been published, both called Paul Valéry, one by Theodora 
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Bosanquet (Hogarth Press) and the other by Mrs. G. 
Turquet-Milnes (Jonathan Cape). Both are written un- 
der the strain of reverence, but where Miss Bosanquet man- 
ages to provide some excellent description of the poems, Mrs. 
Milnes relies on slights of reference and verbal hiatus that 
make her essay as confusing a performance in hints and 
evasions as the public has seen for some time. 

In any case, it is unlikely that these labors will popularize 
Valéry any more than if he had written his poems in 
English. But they are tributes to a poet of resolute austerity 
who furnishes a fixed point in the drift of poetic activity. 
As such a point of reference he has an exceptional value at 
a moment when the direction of serious poetry seems unde- 
cided, waiting for the magnetic pull that will bring its aims 
to rest after the deflections of present conflicts and un- 
certainties. 

One must make no mistake in supposing that Valéry shows 
what that force will be. A man who is possessed by “cette 
volonté remarquable d’isoler la Poésie de toute essence qu’elle 
méme’’ must appear a poor guide for his contemporaries in 
the present confusion of human and social concerns. With 
every respect for his integrity of purpose and rigor of crafts- 
manship, it is not as a directional force that Valéry can be 
made to serve. Yet to condemn him merely for his abstract- 
ness of method is equally unjust. ‘he mansions in the house 
of poetry are numerous enough to provide a place for the 
man of pure thought, even when he has driven his ideas to 


an unprecedented extreme of philosophical disinterestedness, 
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and then attempted to reconcile that extreme with its op- 
posite element of sensuous symbolism. Between speculative 
abstraction and the physical imagery which Valéry inherited 
from the Symbolists lies the range of human values 
political, psychological 


social, 
-which modern verse counts on for 
its highest appeal. These values have moved, 


quarter-century, more and more toward the concrete, the 


during a 





inctional or utilitarian; and under the pressure of social 
revolution a new age of “practical” poetry has arrived which 


promises to grow toward greater explicit utility in the next 





fifty years. Such an age may allow scant attention to the 
poet who says that ‘‘everything which counts is veiled”; who 


claims that the riches of the mind can be realized only in a 
te rest, cut off from all feeling of reality; and 
» has characterized this ideal withdrawal from the world 


of practical events in these terms: 


e Robinson dans une ile de chair et d’esprit toute 
‘e, et je me crée grossiérement mes ustensiles et 


n e; a 1udis quelquefois d’étre si pauvre et si incapable 
de ors d nnaissance accumulée. Je suis pauvre, mais je 
su et sans doute, comme Robinson, je ne régne que sur mes singes 
t perroquets intérieurs, mais enfin c’est régner encore. 

Che symbolic treatment of this ideal suspension —“‘a con- 
sciousness of consciousness in its most universal form, pure 
nd dehumanized,” as one critic describes it runs through 
all Valéry’s essays and poems. It is the ideal defined in 
Leonardo, wv from such a state of mind could proceed 


equally toward either science or art, establishing or invent- 
continuities beyond the scope of that humanity which 
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feels, suffers, and believes. It is the totality of intelligence 
of Edmond Teste (““Mr. Head”), who has purged his in- 
tellect of all impurities, leaving it aloof not only to the con- 
fusion and fears of existence, but even to the worth of labor 
or art. It is present in the dialogue Eupalinos ou Il’ Archi- 
tecte, in Socrates’ decision to know (connaitre) rather than 
to do (construire), and to reject any achievement that issues 
from mere impulse or natural accident: he throws back into 
the sea the block of stone which the waves have carved by 
chance into the image of Apollo. Yet in another dialogue, 
L’Ame et la Danse, the only relief from that ‘‘cold and per- 
fect lucidity” which one speaker calls “a poison without 
antidote” is held by Socrates to lie in physical movement and 
form — the dance — since the illusion of action is preferable 
to the illusions of imagination and desire. 

In La Jeune Parque, likewise, the pondering girl has been 
bitten by the serpent of desire; she loses the bliss of divine 
omniscience for the delight of life and pain of death; and as 
night gives way to sunrise, the absolute gives way to the rela- 
tive. As in the dawn of Aurore, we see “the return of the 
Ego, the end of the nocturnal voyage across the dark 
sea of absence.” ‘That same serpent of desire, of human im- 
pulse and egoistic identity, glides through one of Valéry’s 
most perfect poems, L’Ebauche d’un Serpent, tempting Eve 
to forsake the changeless innocence of divine consciousness, 
in which the world appears as a symbol of God’s vanity and 


Punivers n’est qu-un défaut 
Dans la pureté du Non-Etre! 
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When Eve submits and reaches for the forbidden fruit of 
“death, despair, and disorder,’ the poem involuntarily 
breaks out in praises of the Tree of Knowledge and the 
delirium of man’s hopeful hunger for its apples. 

lu peux repousser |’infini 

Qui n’est fait que de ta croissance, 

Et de la tombe jusqu’au nid 

le sentir toute connaissance! 
In Le Cimetiére Marin, the most personal of Valéry’s poems, 
the poet stands in the seaside graveyard facing the white 


wl . } 
everlastingness of ti 


1e sun, determined to choose between the 





absolute purity of consciousness or the living flux of physical 
creation: the Not-Being of eternity or the Being of man’s 
brief life. He chooses the latter; the suspension of Teste 
elds to the activity of Leonardo; the ideal state has given 
way to the poet’s necessary act of creation. ‘The immobile 
life of the consciousness (which Valéry likes to compare with 
the immobile flight of Zeno’s arrow, forever suspended in 
e air) is relaxed; the arrow flies; stasis gives way to ac- 
tion. But the ideal state remains ideal — the one state from 
hich man may descend with confidence to the world of 
deeds and partake in the process of evolutionary creation. 
Here the function of that hypothetical state is brought 
out: unless its ideality is maintained, and unless man aspires 
to regain it after intervals of activity, he will fall prey to 
he mere impulse and frenzy of action —‘‘l’ivresse due a des 
actes’’— or, worse still, to the trembling of a great intellect 
like Pascal’s before the immense spaces of the universe and 


t} 


the immense conception of God. ‘This is to deny the creative 
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authority of man. The bodily instinct for life must be 
obeyed, yet the mind’s capacity for omniscient abstraction 
remains man’s single source of power, not only over his own 
actions but over the world of which his intelligence, like 
Leonardo’s, is the controlling force, the shaper, and in a 
sense the creator. 

The soundness of his concept cannot be investigated here, 
nor is it possible to trace out the affiliations of Valéry’s 
idea: with Poe’s “poetic principle’ and the Symbolists’ 
order of infinite continuities set up between ideas and images; 
with Bergson’s notion of creative energy as a mediator be- 
tween duration and change; with Maurras’ classical ration 
alism (whose conception of an immutable order is ultimately 
religious, whereas Vaiéry’s is esthetic) ; or, in its poetic re- 
sults, with those principles of “pure poetry” that exclude 
ethical or didactic content from verse in favor of an abso- 
lute form (the verbal equivalent of architecture or music 
which claims in itself to be a warrant of the moral capaci 
ties of the intelligence. “These affiliations are suggested 
the present books, but their exact definition has not yet been 
provided. What is of more practical interest is the | 
Valéry sheds on the development of modern poetry unde! 
the influences of recent humanist metaphysics, and on the 
degree to which these have equipped poetry to face the de- 
mands of an age in which such metaphysic is being popu- 
larly discredited. 

What he aims to solve is the dilemma facing modern man. 
Like Eliot, Pound, and Joyce, he has a sense of the impasse 
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at which the serious intelligence has arrived. It has come 
into its immense and complex resources of knowledge at a 
time when the traditions which control and the values which 
give meaning to that knowledge are generally in the discard. 
The salvation of the thinking man is held to lie in asserting 
voluntary authority over these resources. For the poet, as 
for the mathematician or inventor, that assertion comes 
through creation; and this creation achieves authority only 


ir 


through a preliminary suspension of all feeling inherited 
personal, all participation in the collective impulses or per- 
sonal desires of men. From such suspended animation the 
superior man may descend to bring new order out of chaos 

by inventing a mechanism, creating a form in stone or 
numbers, writing a poem. He synthesizes order from disor- 
der. But the retreat of abstraction must be guaranteed him. 

This problem underlies The Waste Land, the Cantos, and 
Ulysses; it is peculiarly the creative problem in our time. 


But in these works the synthesis becomes poetry in terms of 


the pathos, irony, or moral concern by which chaos is de- 
scribed or a fusion achieved. Such concern asserts values, 
and at once binds these writings to human traditions and to 

» practical ends of life. In Valéry there is no such sense 
of values — ethical, social, or historical. The act of crea- 
tion is its own end; the poetry is content to remain “‘pure,”’ 
just as the intelligence that created it can be maintained 


only through total isolation. Valéry has postulated an ab- 
straction as the necessary condition of art; the resulting art 


is concrete only in a verbal or symbolic sense; it does not 
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mix with the concrete conditions of life. His solution of 
the modern problem is, as Mr. Hoare says, a negative one. 

One is tempted to compare him with a poet as unlike 
himself as it is possible to imagine — Robinson Jeffers. Here 
also is an attempt to separate man’s “higher” self from the 
welter of experience by restoring him to a primary ‘‘nature.” 
Jeffers, it is true, sees this “nature” as a state of moral in- 
nocence, whereas for Valéry the innocence is intellectual. 
But there is the same notion that the “frenzy” of action has 
debased man: to Jeffers all existing social and moral systems 
are perverse, and Valéry implies that they may be. ‘There 
is in both writers — in the impeccable craftsman as in the in- 
ferior one —a reliance on an abstraction which makes their 
contempt for prevailing humanity seem facile and irrelevant. 
They triumph over human error by setting up an ideal sym- 
bol so remote from reality that any attempt to justify it ends 
in pure hypothesis or in a reckless and melodramatic version 
of life. Valéry has pictured his triumphant intelligence only 
in a fantasy — M. Teste; Jeffers has never pictured it at all. 

What cannot be discredited is Valéry’s great contribution 
to poetic craftsmanship. He has raised the art of symbolism 
to new heights, and written lines that enrich the tradition 
of Racine. Moreover, his habits of mind, however aloof, are 
valuable to European civilization in the present moment of 
muddled violence. His observations on the political world, 
as in his recent essays Regards sur le Monde Actuel, show 
him tending toward closer grips with vital conditions. The 
test of practical judgment has never been faced in his poetry, 
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and his estrangement from his contemporaries is a natural 
consequence. What remains to be hoped is that the ruthless 


‘raftsman and absolute theorist will find a theme to impel 
t 


his art into an “alliance adultére” with experience. This 

would bring him into a company of poets higher than the 
: ; Fe 

Symbolists. What he might then come to accept —in the 


way of tradition, belief, and responsibility—would be one of 
the supreme object lessons of the age. No one could make that 
lesson more conclusive than a poet like Valéry. M. D. Zz. 
REVIEWS 
THE PENCE OF PERSISTENCE 


Collected Poems, by Robert Hillyer, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


Mr. Robert Hillyer has produced eight volumes of verse 
the last sixteen years. He belongs to the generation 
which had come into awareness while the “revival” of 
poetry was making itself felt. He saw and participated in 


r, he returned to be a writer and a teacher. Now, in 


have a volume from which we should 





his Collected l’erse, we 
be able to learn something of him. For better or worse, this 
volume earned him the Pulitzer Prize in poetry for 1934. 

Pulitzer Prize or not, what we take from this book is a 
very blurred impression, the thin line of a plate etched but 


x down only 


slightly by a timid and uncertain hand, marking 


t 


¢ 
those memories and visions which have passed through a 


censorship of decorum and in the passage have been sadly 
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muted. There is a poem, Dead Man’s Corner, about the 
war, but it could have been written by anyone who had 
never been to France. There is a poem called XXth Cen- 
tury, which ends: 

There is no time, 

No time, 

There is no time, 

Not even for a kiss, 

Not even for this, 

Not even for this rhyme, — 


No... f 
which could have been written in the year of Mr. Hillyer’s 
birth, 1895. 

There are many references to baronial trappings but 
practically none to the trappings which must have sur- 
rounded Mr. Hillyer as he walked from East Orange, New 
Jersey, through Connecticut, to Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

There is, in most of the poems, a great deal of wander- 
ing about, like a child going down the street without 
touching any sidewalk cracks, a journey impossible to plot 
even in the benign graph of poetry because it lacks abscissae 
and ordinates. Just why the poetry of a man grown to be 
a professor, a man who has never been in want of talent, 
should be so vague, so unfocussed, so colorless, it is difficult 
to say. Perhaps it is that overlong familiarity with the 
works of the figures of English literature, both the capable 
and the inept, has led Mr. Hillyer to believe that he has 
a passionate interest in the writing of poetry when in 
reality he regards it merely with a kind of half-tender, 
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habituated familiarity. Mr. Hillyer, familiar as he is with 
the best in poetry, is evidently not familiar with himself. 
He is singularly unaffected by the course of life, singularly 
unaffected by the concern of others for the conditions of 
expression in poetry. Although there appear in his work 
whorls and flourishes taken from the stylistic signature of 
such various persons as Housman, Ronsard, Rupert Brooke, 
Campion, Wyatt, Tennyson, Millay, Shakespeare, Pound, 


J. R. Lowell, Frost, Keats, and Masefield, there are few 





‘es of the handiwork of Robert Silliman Hillyer. 
There is, how ever, much to be said fot Mr Hillyer’s 


i, 


work, It is delicate and sometimes graceful. But it is not 
accurate in the sense that poetry should be. One of the 


things which makes for distinction in poetry 





sharp 
and sudden prescntation of actual things, the environment 
of events reproduced as if through a lens and given the 


missed. Perhaps 


light which ordinary passers-by may have 
the most conspicuous defect in Mr. Hillyer’s poetry is this 
lack of surprising information. The first poem in the pres- 
ent collection should be quoted here as an exa nple ot com 
mendable poetic technique used for the celebration of a 
vague and inconclusive idea, as if one built a handsome and 
decorative marble chapel to house the worship of an old 
piece of rubber tire. Here is the poem: 

When I say For Ever I think of the temple of Zeus, 

The broken drums of the columns buried in grass; 

Marble avails not, words are of little use, 

It is longer than miles from Olympia to Patras. 
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For Ever is marble, For Ever is white and tall, 

But the road I follow ends in a tangle of weeds 

Where lie the drums of the columns, the stones of the wall, 
Broken letters of a word that no man reads. 


Just what impression the creation of this piece which at 
first glance appears to be a charming lyric, made upon Mr. 
Hillyer it is dificult for the reader to tell, for on re-reading, 
it conveys no impression which it does not contradict, and 
appears to have been written because Mr. Hillyer liked the 
sound of the line, “When I say For Ever I think of the 
temple of :Zeus.” 

Among the longer poems there is a good deal of the same 
vagueness, and the same wasteful craftsmanship. Protha- 
lamion contains many scattered lines which, like the occa- 
sional twitches of an otherwise impassive countenance, indi- 
cate hidden emotion, but the poem itself has neither body 
nor force. The long poem, AZemory, has many arresting 
lines, but is marred by the fact that Mr. Hillyer asks us 
to believe that the small boy, presumably age three when 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet steamed out ot Santiago to destruc- 
tion, thought only of the pity that such elegant and graceful 
ships with such romantic names, should be destroyed, The 
last poem in the book is called Love, and while it moves 
with dignity and is turned with facility, it seems bloodless 
and hollow. 

Remembering Mr. Hillyer’s early promise, it seems logical 
to blame, for the pallor of his current production, the lim- 
iting if agreeable routine of the academic life. Energy, 
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vitality, and ambition are too often sacrificed to the require- 
ments of curricular activities arranged for the instruction 
of mediocre minds. It is possible that Mr. Hillyer may 
yet receive some hint of the light and break from the re- 
stricting habits of thought and feeling which mar his present 


work. He | 


as talent. All that he requires is the impetus. 
The excellence of some of the nocturnes and pastorales, in 
spite of their preoccupation with the pathos of pallor, is the 


most hopeful thing in the book. As the poems are not dated, 
however, there is no way of telling whether these are early 


or late work. Raymond Holden 


A THIN KINGDOM 


Basket for a Fair. by Laura Benét. Doubleday, Doran. 

Critics confronted by a family of poets are usually en- 
chanted by the opportunities the situation affords for com- 
parison. ‘Therefore I shall prove myself the exception by 
pretending that Laura Benét is not the sister of two poet 
brothers, both of whom have enjoyed publicity. 

Basket for a Fair is the third volume of verse by a writer 
who understands the precise value of words for their own 
position in a poem. She states her theorem meticulously in 
the opening stanza: 

Pity me, envious ones, 
For that I sit within, 
Like a kept gnat survey 
My kingdom thin. 


A realm is necessarily circumscribed which will admit 
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nothing incongruous in form or substance, which automat- 
ically excludes boisterous meter and rhyme, as well as ob- 
vious material. A fastidious poet usually reaches this impasse 
sooner or later, and unfortunately it is often a road which 
has no possibilities of retrenchment. While we may, then, 
we must enjoy the thin kingdom in which Miss Benét finds 
herself. She has lost nothing of her ability to make satis- 
fying poetry because of her dilemma. 

In her choice of subject she is, as was Alice Meynell, 
primarily the essayist. She celebrates the stone-masonry of 
early man, closing her poem, Stones for a Pillow— 

Creation take your rest, 

Mind, fold your wings, — 

Are you not witnessed 

By these faithful things? 
She comments on the Westminster Catechism, the Italian 
woman on MacDougal Street, and on other sorts of ob- 
jective matter which usually call for delicate prose. ‘The 
result is a salutary one for readers glutted with introspective 
poetry of the first-person-singular variety. The general 
effect is one of complete freshness and originality since there 
is almost no chance of another poet’s having had her subject 
first. And she is original not only in matter but also in 
meter, with a combination of finickiness and boldness which 
sometimes produces entrancing results, as in Little Key: 

It swung open, the heart of her son! 

What saw she? High, wilding grass, 

A colt, tossing its head to run 

Through a rocky pass. 
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Voices cried, “Mother, come no more 

To this secret door.” 

Voices said: “Have no fear; it is free 
From aught save liberty.” 


The little key, rusting in air, 
Fitted ill the lock, 

Each time she forced it there 
Gave a shuddering shock. 

A fragile instrument, bent 

By prying intent. 


There came a night when the key 
Would not fit at all, 
When her son in an ecstasy 
Turned his face to the wall. 
But to go further would be to tell the whole story, as 
the movie critics say. 
It would be evident without her tacit confession that 
2 4 Pm Ms “a. y , ¢ 
Laura Benét was at one time influenced by Walter de la 
Mare, or at least claimed a kinship with him in quality of 
mind. For the most part her craftsmanship is better than 
De la Mare’s, and her outlook, though child-clear and fan- 
ciful, is more sophisticated. A truly naive mind seldom gets 
its naiveté down on paper as successfully as Miss Benet 
has done. Flere there are : neni mhil hical ; 
has done, lere there are poems so Keenly philosophical as 
to refute any suggestion of happy accident. And some of 
them, like Girl and Wind, are so sensorily lovely that one 
hardly bothers to look for the intellect behind them. Such 
poems are the most potent sort of excuse for their own 


existence, 
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A FAULTY REACH 
The Nettle and the Flower, by Kenneth Muir. Oxford 

University Press. 

This author has chosen an important theme and has fol- 
lowed the best models, but he has neither the alertness — to 
say nothing of the depth — of mind nor the delicacy of ear 
demanded of the poet who is to come to grips, as Mr. Muir 
tries to do in his title poem, with the kind of problem that 
defeated Tennyson in Jn Memoriam and Bridges in The 
Testament of Beauty. A knowledge of the best poets and 
an amiable aura of culture acquired at Oxford are not 
enough, and though Mr. Muir adds to these an extra- 
curricular conviction of the spiritual value of passionate 
love, his technique is inadequate to the burden imposed upon 
it by superficial thinking and vague, if at times intense, 
emotion. 

The Nettle and the Flower, which opens the book, is a 
ruminative philosophical poem in five ode-like parts, the 
purpose of which is to demonstrate how, if grasped boldly, 
the nettle of scientific determinism will burgeon into the 
prettiest transcendental flower imaginable. Life is a “futile 
pain.” “The sun rolls on in blind career . . . without a pilot 
will.” Man himself is doomed to unconscious servitude by 
the fatal laws of heredity and environment. 

How the despair which such a view might be expected to 
induce is changed to joy by the magic of love cannot be ex- 
plained briefly in prose. In the two long sections which 
form the finale of the poem, Mr. Muir attempts to resolve 
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he discord of its opening. The conclusion he reaches — 
the discord of its opening. Th | I hes 
with the help of Robert Bridges, so far at least as the idea 
is concerned — may be found in the final stanza: 

All things but joy mysteriously pass 
away, and loveliness invades the heart: 
the dry bones in the dark ravine of terror 
stand up, an army godlike and sublime. 
All the sharp fragments of the broken mirror 
of life are unified to form a glass, 
wherein we see the beauty that outlasts Time — 
the perfect vision of immortal art! 
This is better writing than Mr. Muir usually gives us. 
The title poem is followed by twenty-four Letters and 
Poems, which range in mood from the romantic ardor of 
the love lyrics to the ironic bitterness of the imitations of 
Auden and Day Lewis that comprise the bulk of the section. 
As in The Nettie and the Flower and in the Invocation 
that ends the book, a general expansiveness and a lack of 
feeling for words are the most noticeable faults, but here 
they are not so serious. Occasionally it is possible to sus- 
pect behind them a satiric intent, though the author has not 
brought to them the lightness of mind and sharpness of wit 
essential to successful satire. 
As a whole, then, this book is a failure, but one which 
Mr. Muir may well profit by. He is by no means without 
] 


] 
tal 


ent, as many parts of many poems go to show. When he 
writes simply and naturally, forgetting the poets in his 
library and the vast speculations of philosophy, he is capable 
of a clear and pleasing note. Poem XJV, To Georg von 


Harten, is an example of such success. A.J. M. Smith 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Poetry has the pleasure of awarding three prizes this 
year — its twenty-first list of honors in the twenty-two 
years of its history. We list them with grateful acknowl- 
edgments to the donors: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 

twentieth time through the generosity of Mr. Salmon 
O. Levinson, the internationally distinguished Chicago 
lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantors Prize, to be awarded for the twenty-first 
time; presented this year by the Friday Club of Chi- 
cago, a society of Chicago women which has financed, 
ever since 1922, a number of Portry’s prizes. 

The Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, awarded through 
Poetry by the generosity of two readers in tribute to 
the memory of a friend. ‘This prize will be repeated 
in alternate years. 

We again recommend strongly to other clubs, and to in- 


ind 
and 


I 


dividual patrons likewise, the endowment of prizes 
scholarships for poets similar to those given annually, in 
the larger American communities and abroad, to painters, 
sculptors, architects, and musicians. The Guggenheim 
Foundation and the Pulitzer Prize — together with sev- 
eral special recognitions such as the Shelley Memorial 
Award (endowed by the late Mary P. Sears), the Hop- 
wood awards to students at the University of Michigan, 
and the hospitality of the Yaddo and McDowell Found: 
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tions — are the only public endowments which allow poets 
to enjoy their benefits, whereas large annual or biennial 
grants — $1,000, $1,500, and even much more —are per- 


manently endowed in great numbers to reward excellence 


1 order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts 
or bequests, it is our custom to suggest two plans which 
offer as much progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom 
from local and conservative prejudices, as any artistic en- 
dowment in perpetuity can hope for. 


Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some rep- 
pany, the income from this fund to supply the annual 








trust comp 

nder the first plan the donor, ed by the editor of Porrry and 

otl -arefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee of 
ry strictly professional, consisting of poets only; this jury 

t self-perpetuating through the 1ial resignation of one 





ion of a new one. Under the second, let the presi- 
dely separated institutions—say, the Universities of 


nd Illinois, and the Poetry Society of America; or Har- 





the University of Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina; or any other representative three—let such a group of 
s or societies be requested each year by the custodian of the 





ful the trust company) to appoint each a member of the committee 
irds, such committee-member to be a poet of high repute, one 
their faculty or board of ofhcers, And let this committee bestow 





It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest 


1 be 
sho be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young 
r for awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done 

service in the art. If the award should be generously large, 


the honor would become correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact 
be a strong influence toward the worthy disposal of it, as in 

the case of the Nobel Prize. 
The will of the late Mary P. Sears followed the second of these 
plans in endowing with $20,000 her annual Shelley Memorial Award, 
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which has enriched by over $800 each Conrad Aiken, Lizette Reese, 
Archibald MacLeish, and (jointly) Lola Ridge and Frances Frost. 


Since the editors and the advisory committee of PorTry 
constitute the jury of awards, their poems are hors concours, 
the entries of the past year being the group of eight poems, 
A Rehearsal, by Jessica Nelson North (June, 1934), and 
the group of six poems, Every-day Types, by Harriet Mon- 
roe (September, 1934). It may also be proper to remind 
our readers that it has been against our policy to award the 
Levinson or the Guarantors Prize twice to the same poet. 

We proceed with the awards. 

The HELEN Haire Levinson Prize of (this year) one 
hundred dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen 
of the United States, published in Portry during its twen- 
ty-second year, is awarded to 

Horacet GREGORY 
of New York, for his group of three poems, Men of Three 
Ages, printed in Poetry for August, 1934, and in recogni- 
tion of other contributions now reprinted in his two vol- 
umes, Chelsea Rooming House (1930) and No Retreat 
(1933). 
Previous awards have been as follows: 

1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 

1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 

1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for A// Life in a Life. 

1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 

1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 


1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 
1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Coids. 
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3—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avenel Gray. 
24—Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 

25—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Winds. 
26—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Space. 
7—Maurice Lesemann, for New Poems. 

-Elinor Wylie, for Four Poems. 

-Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for Bread Out of Iron. 
—Hart Crane, for The Bridge. 

i—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for Three Sonnets. 
Marianne Moore, for Part of a Novel, Part of a Poem, Part 
of a Play. 





HE GUARANTORS PRiZE of one hundred dollars for a 
or group of poems published in PortTry during its 


ty-second year is awarded to 


HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


Altadena, California, for her group of six poems, 4 Bal- 


Lyrics, printed in Portry for January, 1934. 


} 
Chis prize has | 


been previously awarded as follows: 
Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters into 


Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Coast-dwellers. 
H. D for Poems. 
John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 


7—Robert Frost, for Snow. 
Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
Allen .Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 
Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
1 Hueffer Ford, for 4 House. 
Alf Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 
Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 
Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three Sons. 
Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost House. 
res Lee, Tor New Poems. 
Im Cowley, for Blue Juniata. 
rion Strobel, for Lost City. 
Boner, for Memoranda of Various Phenomena. 
Abbie Huston Evans, for On This Hill. 
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1931—William Carlos Williams, for The Botticellian Trees. 
1933—Elder Olson, for Essay on Deity and A Novel in Pictur: 


THE JEANNETTE SEWELL Davis Prize of one hundred 
dollars for a poem or group of poems by a young poet, 
offered this year for the first time through two friends of 
Poetry, is awarded to 

Jesse STUART 
of Fullerton, Kentucky, for his group of seven sonnets, 
Young Kentucky, printed in Poetry for May, 1934, and 


now reprinted in his recent book, Man with a Bull-Tongue 


Plow. 
Besides the above awards, the following poems of ou 
twenty-second year receive Honorable Mention: j 


Canto XXXVII, by Ezra Pound (March 1934). 

Nameless Men (group), by Stanley J. Kunitz (Septem 
ber 1934). 

“That's the American Style’ (group), by William Car- 
los Williams (October 1933). 

Elegy as Epithalamium, by John Gould Fletcher (No- 
vember 1933). 

Beyond the Mountains (group), by Marya Zaturenska 
(February 1934). 

Three Lyrics, by S. Foster Damon (March 1934) 

New Times on the Plains (group), by Paul Engle 
(May 1934). 

The Beasts, by Carl Rakosi (November 1933). 

Preludes and Impromptus (group), by Elder Olson 
(April 1934). 
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in Elegy for Five, by R. P. Blackmur (July 1934). 
Local Habitations (group), by Josephine Miles (Sep- 
tember 1934). 
rval, by Josephine W. Johnson (June 1934). 
! Weathered Grove (group), by Lincoln Fitzell (July 


I'hese Days (group), by Franklin Folsom (April 1934). 


(group), by Harold Rosenberg (April 


y 
— 
— 


it to Erebus, by John Vincent Healy (March 1934). 





While it has been our custom to give in our regular November 
Pr Jward Numbers the lists of awards in previous years, the 
length of these lists now prohibits a continuance of this practice. 
We must therefore refer our readers to the issue of November, 1933, 
for omplete list of poets honored by earlier prizes. The awards 

re prosperous years, in addition to the Levinson and Guarantors 
| have included a series of fifteen Young Poet's Prizes, the 
John Reed Memorial Prize (presented seven times by Louise Bryant), 
the Midland Authors Prize (presented four times by the Society of 
M id Authors), the awards presented by the Friday Club of Chi- 
cago (in five cases under the title of Young Poet’s Prize), and the 
three prizes of the Friends of American Writers (each of the above 
eing of $100) ; also a series of special awards — our earliest prize 
of $250 divided in 1913 between William Butler Yeats and Ezra 
Pound, a War Poem Prize of $100 in 1914, a Play Prize of $100 in 

three Lyric Prizes in 1928 and 1931, the Berry Prize of $100 in 
1928, an Award of Honor of $500 in 1928 (to Vachel Lindsay), a 
Peace Poem Prize of $250 in 1929, and a Century of Progress Prize of 
d1 n 1933 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


Following our custom, we reprint a few of the shorter 


poems on which our awards are based. 
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Of the sequence by Horace Gregory we reprint two: 


RIVER MARQUETTE: WINTER AND SPRING, 1675 
Waking from sleep we heard the Great Lakes’ tide, 

Clear spray in wind, white blossoming in dark 

Night bloom, the city’s heat behind us, rolling back 

Miles westward over plains. 


Only the sound 
Of tide, the water leaping these shores, 
The lake in wind, and in trees over us, the voices 
Rising in spray, the white tide breaking. 


Came Pére Marquette down rivers to the sea, 
The inland ocean, bright in wilderness, 
Sumach and pine, 


Trade, buy and sell 
Heaven for this earth, this iron-blue sky 
And fire-green leaf in the stilled waters — 
Water, air, fire in my hand, my veins these rivers 
Flowing to the cross whose flower is man; 
The holy tree, blood-red with fruit, the resurrection 
Waking in this land. 


Down the great father 
Of all waters pour me, my heart, but at each mile, my seed! 
Spring here God’s arch, and choir singing praise 
Through pine and maple crucifix — 
my soul 
O fiery bough! 
The Eucharist in snow, 
Death’s supper underground and the long winte: 
Under foreign stars. 


MY PORTRAIT, MY SIGNATURI 
With variations upon Aretino’s sonnet 


Envy the great, but do not enter where they go: 
Caesar and Homer, peace where laurels lie 
In tombs not mine, discover prince and poet, 
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The Medici and Messer Aretino, 

Six feet of man, silks, velvet, cheerful eyes 
Restored by Titian on a summer morning, 
T'ruth’s likeness large under Venetian skies. 
Then read my portrait and my signature: 
Image and line, nervous, erect, the linen 
Ciean, head, shoulders leaning over 

‘he naked hand in light, but darkness near, 
Ihe darkness after sleep beyond the room, 
[The canvas on the wall. 


Does no one hear 
Me through dark and quiet, hear the invisible 
Footfall on the stair? 
Che flexible body breathing midnight air: 
Peace under the deep sheltering green roof-tree, 
Secure as any Roman ancestor 
Unearthed in stone, and pale the moss-grown head 
Whose name lived well in brass and is well dead. 


Better to be alive, my name unknown, 

Only the words I write, the clothes I wear 
Remain my own. Better to feel 

Chis round earth under me, each hour gone 
Where I cannot return, 

Yet always in my blood, my heart, reveal 
Chose transient streets where I have walked alone 
Saying: I am this tall world’s enemy, 

\ shadow crossing field and street and floor. 
Even these words disquiet limbs recall: 
[ruth’s in the luminous image, as the door, 
Revolving, closes and my day is done. 

If lies you love, preserve me on this wall 
And read immortal lips that speak no more. 


)f the lyrics of Hildegarde Flanner, we reprint two: 
PRAYER FOR THIS DAY 
Here, west of winter, lies the ample flower 


Along a bough not builded on by snow. 
Now earth conceives the bridal and the bower; 


Now what was rain is vistas in a row 
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Of spring, or miles of water knocking upon stone. 
The random green heals over without flaw, 
Hills heave a bright front to the midmost sun. 
Oh, what are we to say that worlds are lost, 
Or what bears heaviest on the heart almost? 


Still to a century superb for death 

The emerald shrub again, the rose undwindled. 
Still quail are whistling with a bubble’s breath 
And lean and tender lilies taper still; 

Still satin moths at night with great eyes kindled 
Throb into flame. It is no time to will 

Prayer from a heart too long by reason fondled, 
But here where flinty branches loosen into white, 
Here at the balmy side of spring’s re-birth 

Kneel down. We ask no vision, no heavenly light, 
But the patience and poise of flowers from the earth. 


DRIVING-CLOCK 
Beneath Mt. Wilson Observatory 


O lovely wheel that weds along the groove 
And wedless parts the shimmer of your rim 
To silver singly in the tempered air, 

You, slow as God, have overtaken Him. 


O pale perimeter of grace, anointed 

For that hypnotic glide impinged on might, 
Who forged you on the anvil of the stars 
And set you turning to the laws of light? 


How cryptic is the calm, the intricate 
Unindolence of power that knows its place, 
So gravely balanced between pole and pole, 
So local in the mystery of space. 


Time is a solid here, co-bound and wrought 
With matter’s destiny. Tell, who can tell 
How period is lapped in pause of steel, 
How truth is made to fit itself so well? 
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Of Jesse Stuart’s sonnets in his sequence Young Kentucky 


reprint two, the third and the seventh: 


he August sassafras leaves are turning red; 


l 

Che black-oak leaves are getting tough and thick; 

I corn is dying and the beans are dead; 

] pasture grass is short, and cattle pick 

The leaves from sprouts and reach between the wires, 


{ crane their necks to gather tall grass there. 
yellow leaves are dropping from green briars 
e drops of water fall on the field stones, 


Che summer blood is dripping from the trees; 


Che trees are in a windy autumn mood 
lo give their blood in drops of flying leaves — 


ist hurt them to lose their summer blood. 
trees are drunk till Spring gives them new birth; 
Cheir blood is whiskey for the thirsty earth. 


The winds are kind to white bones on a hill — 
Ihe black snake loves to coil among white bones. 
White bones are foot-rest for the whippoorwill; 
White bones are a clean kind of pretty stones 

And dust of one is quick growth for the weeds, 

I round a pile of bones the weeds grow tall; 
nd of nourishment they need — 
Chese barricades wherein the snakes may crawl. 
hen let my bones lie open to the wind; 

My dust give quick growth to the roots of weeds; 


the k 





1 
} 
i 


Let my eyes’ socket-rims turn to the skies; 

Let wind and weeds play the sweet violin. 
This is the mountain requiem my dust needs 
When on the surface of some hill it lies. 
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NEWS NOTES 


We have the honor of announcing to our readers that the De- 
cember issue of Poetry will open with a group of new poems by 
William Butler Yeats. The distinguished Irish poet is also pub- 
lishing this fall a number of other works in book form. He has 
contributed a long introduction to a book called The Holy Moun- 
tain: The Story of a Pilgrimage to Lake Manas and of Initiation 
on Mount Mailas in Tibet, by Bhagwan Shri Hamsa (Faber & 
Faber, London). (Under the title /mitiation on a Mountain this 
essay appeared in the July Criterion.) He will also issue a col- 
lection of his recent plays under the title Wheels and Butterflies 
and about Christmas-time there will appear from the Cuala Press, 
Dublin, a book called The King of the Great Clock Tower: Com- 
mentaries and Poems. 

Between May 28th and June 9th of the present year, a pageant 
play, The Rock, written on behalf of the Forty-Five Churches Fund 
of the Diocese of London, was performed at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
London. The book of words was written by T. S. Eliot—a piece 
of work in verse longer than any of his previously published 
poems; this has recently been published in London by Faber & 
Faber and in New York by Harcourt, Brace & Co. Mr. Eliot's 
“book,” written to a scenario supplied by E. Martin Browne, con- 
tinues an effort to find modern forms of verse suitable for the stage 
which has previously occupied him in his critical work and in 
Sweeney Agonistes. The Rock will shortly be reviewed in Poetry 
by Conrad Aiken. 

The collected essays of Ezra Pound are appearing in England, 
the first volume— Make It New—having just been issued by 
Faber & Faber. His recent prose book, The A B C of Readi 
a sequel to his pamphlet How to Read, has also been p 
(Yale University Press), and Farrar & Rinehart have jus 
Eleven New Cantos, which add numbers XXXI-XLI to th 
printed by them last year. 

Florence Ayscough has completed her lengthy life of the poet 
Tu Fu in The Travels of a Chinese Poet, recently published by 
Houghton, Mifflin. The volume contains much translated material. 

John A. Lomax has now published through the Macmillan Co. 
the results of his life-long research on American Ballads and Folk 
Songs. This monumental volume, collected by Mr. Lomax and his 
son Alan, is introduced by Prof. Kittredge of Harvard. 
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News Notes 


Miss Marianne Moore, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the author of 
Poems (Egoist Press, London; 1921) and of Observations, pub- 
lished by The Dial Press in 1924 and honored in that year by The 
Dial Award. She was the last editor of The Dial, from 1925 to 
its suspension in 1929. Since the first appearance of her verse, in 
Porrry in 1915, it has been published in various magazines here 
and abroad. A collected edition, with a preface by T. S. Eliot, 
will shortly be published by Faber & Faber in London and by the 
Macmillan Company in New York. Miss Moore received Poetry’s 
Levinson Prize in 1933 for her series Part of a Novel, Part of a 
Poem, Part of a Play. Our readers are also familiar with her 
critical prose contributions. 

Mr. Robert Penn Warren, of Nashville, Tennessee, appeared as 
a poet in The Fugitive, of whose circle he was a member. He is 
the author of a biography of John Brown, of prose essays in various 
magazines and several anthologies, and has taught English at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, and at the University of Louisiana. 

Muna Lee (Mrs. Luis Munoz-Marin), of Rio Piedras, Porto 
Rico, an early contributor to Porrry, is the author of Sea-Change 
(Macmillan, 1923) and of a translation of General Rafael de 
Nogales’ Four Years Beneath the Crescent. She serves as Director 
of International Relations of the University of Porto Rico. 

Mr. Reuel Denney, who graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1932, lives in Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Guy Carden, a student at the 
University of Chicago, lives in Oak Park, Illinois. 

Miss Dorothy Emerson lives in Orlando, Fla. 

The other contributors to this issue appear here for the first time. 

Mr. Anthony Henrici, of Coraopolis, Pa., received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from the University of Pittsburgh, and now 
holds a Franco-American scholarship awarded by the Institute of 
International Education for study at the University of Bordeaux. 

Mr. Richmond Lattimore, born in China and educated in Berkeley, 
Calif., at Dartmouth College, and at the universities of Oxford and 
Illinois, received his Ph.D. from the last institution in 1934 and is 
now, for two years, a fellow at the American Academy in Rome. 

Mr. Arthur Ebel Steig lives in New York; Mr. Raymond Hosken 
in Park Ridge, Ill.; Mr. Chas. R. Murphy in Swarthmore, Pa, 

Frances S. Herskovits, like her husband, Professor Melville J. 
Herskovits, of Northwestern University, is an anthropologist. Her 
present poems are the result of research among the native tribes of 
West Africa, in the ancient kingdom of Dahomey. In the lan- 
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guage spoken by these people, tonal pitch is grammatically sig- 
nificant. This has made it impos::le, therefore, to retain the inner 
rhythms, or the original length of line, in these renderings into 
English. The idiom, however, is literal, and the imagery of the 
natives has been carefully followed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Poems, by Stephen Spender. Random House. 
Poems, by W. H. Auden. Random House. 
The Collected Poems of John Galsworthy. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The Poems of T. Sturge Moore. Collected Edition, Vols. III and IV, 
Macmillan Co. 
Thing of Sorrow, by Elder Olson. Macmillan Co. 
Not Mine to Finish, by Genevieve Taggard. Harper & Bros. 
Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow, by Jesse Stuart. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 
The Trumpeting Crane, by Helene Magaret. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Into the Light, and Other Poems, by Lyle Donaghy. The Cuala 
Press, Dublin. 
A Tearless Glass, by Louis Grudin. Covici-Friede. 
Intrepid Bird, by Mary Britton Miller. Macmillan Co. 
Avalanche of April, by Kimball Flaccus. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Basket for a Fair, by Laura Benet. Doubleday Doran & Co. 
Songs of September, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Dusk Bazaar, by S. R. Ceylon. Unicorn Press, London. 
Riders of the Sky, by Leighton Brewer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
White Conquest, by B. A. Heimbinder. Privately printed, N. Y. C. 
Poetic Portraits, by Joseph Adelman. Wetzel Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 
Who Secks the Stars, by Ida Lillian Padelford. Gollifox Press, Bilt- 
more, N. C. 
ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, AND A TRANSLATION: 


Modern Things, edited by Parker Tyler. Galleon Press, N. Y. 

American Ballads and Folk Songs, collected and edited by John A. 
and Alan Lomax. Macmillan Co. 

The Metaphysical Poets, by J. B. Leishman. Oxford Univ. Press. 

The Folks, by Ruth Suckow. Farrar & Rinehart. 

Travels of a Chinese Poet: Tu Fu, Guest of Rivers and Lakes, by 
Florence Ayscough. Houghton Mifflin Co 
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